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President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a great friend of Poland, and the late Polish Commander-in-Chief and Prime Minister Wladyslaw Sikorski. 


“Fam expressing the feelings of all my comirumen in mourning 
the logs of the great President and leader of the American people and 
the undaunted champion of the rights and liberties of all men.” 


—Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, President of Poland, in a message 
of condolence to Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 

SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT OF OHIO 

AND SECRETARY OF STATE EDWARD 

R. STETTINIUS, JR., REGARDING THE 
POLISH SITUATION 


“Honorable Edward R. Stettinius. Jr.. 
Secretary of State. 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Secretary : 


I receive many letters from constituents of Polish descent 
greatly concerned about the situation of Poland. 

I understand that at the present time this government is 
represented by Mr. Averell Harriman on the commission to 
determine the character of a new Polish provisional govern- 
ment. I wish to urge that definite instructions be given to 
Mr. Harriman to refuse approval to any provisional govern- 
ment which is predominantly under the influence of the Rus- 
sian government, or is not proportionately representative of 
the Polish people. It seems to me that the test of that gov- 
ernment can be found in its treatment of the underground 
army and the Polish armies fighting with the United Nations 
in Italy and elsewhere. Stories are coming out of Poland 
today telling of the arrest of members of the Polish under- 
ground and their shipment to Russian concentration camps. 
It would be a tragic error for the United States to recognize 
any government under whose rule the existing Polish armies 
would be unable or afraid to return to Poland. 


If you care to do so, I should be glad to receive from you a 
statement of the American position. but if this is not possible 
I hope that at least Mr. Harriman’s instructions may be 
definite along the lines I have suggested. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ropert A. Tart.” 


“My dear Senator Taft: 


I have received your letter of March 24. 1945 in which you 
make certain comments on the Polish situation and request 
a statement of this Government’s position with regard to-the 
composition of the proposed Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity. 


I share the concern you express with regard to the Polish 
question. This was one of the most difficult problems dealt 
with at the Crimea Conference but I am satisfied that the 
decisions reached at that meeting were sound. This Govern- 
ment is doing its utmost to implement those decisions fully 
and promptly. Because of the complexity of the problem and 
the many conflicting interests involved, however, progress 
has not been as rapid as we had hoped for but I am still con- 
fident that a fair solution will be reached. I can assure you 
that the American member of the Commission now meeting 
in Moscow is consistently and steadfastly working for the 
establishment of a Polish Government that will be broadly 
representative of the Polish people and the creation of con- 
ditions in Poland that will permit the holding of a free and 
fair election. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, IR. 
The Honorable i 
Robert A. Taft 


United States Senate.” 


Message from President 
Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz of Poland 
to President Garry $. Truman 


Please accept my assurance of the heartfelt sympathy 
of the Polish nation and of myself to the American 
people in their grievous loss. 


In President Roosevelt we shall mourn a great Amer- 
ican and a great leader of the United Nations who de- 
parted on the very eve of triumph of the cause in whose 
service he gave so much. 


At the moment when you are taking up the office of 
the highest executive of the United States, I am sending 
you my most sincere wishes for the success of your 
great and important mission. 


The approaching hour of victory will confront the 
United Nations with gigantic new problems of rebuild- 
ing the post-war world and I am certain that they will 
find in you a new defender of the ideals for which all 
freedom loving nations of the world have been fighting 
for nearly six long years. 


The people of Poland trust that the traditions born 
in our common fight for liberty will be continued under 
your leadership in this most difficult moment of our 
history. 


—Wladyslaw Racskiewics 
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PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT ON POLAND 


(1939-1945) 


“Each nation will agree to accord complete respect to the 
independence and territorial integrity of the other.” 
—From a communication dispatched on August 24, 1939 to the 
President of the Polish Republic, in which President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the hope that the Governments of Poland and the German 


Reich might resolve their controversy by peaceable means. A similar 
communication was sent to the Chancellor of the German Reich. 


“The General Pulaski ceremonies which took place 
throughout the United States bear eloquent testimony to the 
historic devotion of the peoples both of Poland and of the 
United States to the cause of liberty.” 


—From a telegram to Polish President Raczkiewicz, October l4, 
1939. 


“That spirit of justice and respect for freedom of the 
people of the United States, which you observed on your 
previous mission to this country, still lives and can be relied 
upon by you in your efforts to fulfill your present mission.” 


—From remarks made to the newly appointed Polish Ambassador, 
Jan Ciechanowski, when the latter presented his letters of credence 
at the White House, March 6, 1941. 


“On this Polish national day, the 150th anniversary of 
Poland’s liberal constitution of 1791, I wish to convey through 
you to the Polish Government and people, in behalf of the 
Government and people of the United States, assurances of 
our unfailing friendship and understanding, and confidence 
in the final triumph of the forces of democracy.” 


—Telegram to Polish President Raczkiewicz, May 3, 1941. 


“During the last two years the heroic and determined 
manner in which the Polish people have struggled and sacri- 
ficed in the face of tremendous hardships and deprivations 
has been an inspiration not only to the people of the United 
States but to liberty-loving people everywhere.” 


—From a reply on July 5, 1941 to the congratulatory message sent 
by President Raczkiewicz on Independence Day. 


“The gallant resistance of the forces of the Government of 
Poland is ‘vital to the defense of the United States.” 


—From an announcement made on the occasion of the grant of 
Lend-Lease Assistance to the Government of Poland, September 4, 
1941, 


“On this the Third Anniversary of the unprovoked and 
wanton attack by the Nazi hordes on your country, I express 
to you on behalf of the American people and myself the deep 
admiration felt by freedom-loving peoples for the courage, 
fortitude and indomitable spirit shown by your countrymen 
during this trying period.” 


—From a message to President Raczkiewicz, August 31, 1942. 


“I am happy to emphasize how deeply the American people 
admire the courageous and self-sacrificing manner in which 
the Polish people and their valiant army are continuing their 
struggle on the side of freedom and justice against our com- 
mon Nazi enemy both inside and outside Poland.” 


—From a telegram sent to President Raczkiewicz, May 3, 1943. 


“Poland’s plight today is indeed tragic. Her oppressors are 
likewise the implacable foes of truth, progress, and the spirit 
of free inquiry to which Copernicus devoted all of the years 
of his active and singularly useful life.” 


—From a letter to Professor Harlow Shapley, National Chairman 
of the Copernican Quadricentennial National Committee, May 13, 
1943. 


“The Polish people may be certain that their sufferings and 
unceasing contributions to our common cause will not be 
forgotten when their hour of liberation strikes.” 


—From a telegram to President Raczkiewicz, July 9, 1943. 


“The daring and heroic exploits of the Polish Air Force, 
Navy and Army, combined with the efforts of the other and 
overwhelming forces of the United Nations, will assure vic- 
tory, the restoration of a rule of justice and the liberation 
of all the peoples now living under Nazi subjugation.” 


—From a message to President Raczkiewicz on the occasion of the 
fourth anniversary of the German attack on Poland, August 31, 1943. 


“It was Poland who first defied the Nazi hordes. The con- 
tinued resistance of the Polish people against their Nazi op- 
pressors is an inspiration te all.” 


—From a telegram sent to President Raczkiewicz, May 3, 1944. 


"Their (the Polish people’s) steadfast determination to be 
free again and the indomitable spirit of their fighting men 
constitute the best pledge that Poland shall reassume her 
rightful place among the free nations of the world.” 


—From a letter to the Polish Prime Minister, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, 
just before his departure from the United States in June 1944. 


“Poland must be reconstituted as a great nation.” 


—From remarks made on the occasion of a meeting with officials 
of Polish-American organizations, October 11, 1944. 


THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE 


IN 1939-1945 POLISH ARMIES FOUGHT 


HE Home Army 
Te a resolution pass- 
ed on February 10, 
1945 the Polish Cabinet 
in London paid this tri- 
bute to the Home Army : 
“The Home Army, the 
armed force of the nation, 
numbered 250,000 when 
open military operations 
began in 1944, and had an 
organized network of ter- 
ritorial headquarters and 
a General Headquarters. 
From the very beginning 
of its existence in 1939 it 
unceasingly carried out 
sabotage and diversion- 
ary action against the 
German armed forces, ad- 
ministration, communica- 
tions and military pro- 
duction. As the front 
moved across Polish ter- 
ritory, the Home Army 
engaged in open war- 
fare against the German 
rear. 

“In the Battle of Wilno 
two Polish divisions 
fought ; the 27th division 
helped to expel the Ger- 
mans from Volhynia; the 
attack of the 3rd and 9th 
divisions of the Home 
Army facilitated the rapid 
crossing by Soviet troops 
of the fortified line of the 
River Bug ; operations of 
the 2nd, 18th and 24th 
divisions contributed to 
the forming of bridge- 
heads on the western 
bank of the Vistula in the 
areas of Sandomierz and 
Radom. The climax of 


Ist Armoured Division Polish 


In Holland, 1944, the 

Ist Armoured Division 

took the port of Ter- 

neuzen and the towns 

of Baarte, Nassan, Bre- 
In Belgium, 1944, the da and Moerdijk. The In Norway, 1940, the 
Parachute Bri- Highland Brigade took In Poland, 1939-45, 
took Ypres and Ghent. gade fought at Arnhem. Ankenes, near Narvik. Polish Home Army. 


HOME ARMY 
1939-1945 


all the Home Army fight- 
ing was the Warsaw Up- 
rising, which for 63 days 
tied down considerable 
German forces and para- 
lyzed the Second German 


In France, 1940 and 1944, two 
infantry divisions, one armoured 
brigade, and one armoured divi- 
sion, which attacked the “Falaise 
Gap” and took Abbeville and 
St. Omer. 


In Italy, 1943, Polish Comman- In Egypt, 1941-43, the Carpa- 


thian Brigade defended Tobruk 
and fought at Ghazala. 


dos fought on the Sangro and 
Garigliano; in 1944-45 the 2nd 
Polish Corps captured Monte 
Cassino, Ancona, Monte Fertino, 
ete. 


Army’s communications with its rear. Besides this, the Home 
Army every month fought hundreds of smaller battles and 
skirmishes which went on up to the last. For example, the 
6th division participated in the battles for Cracow, while the 
operations of forces of the 7th division helped liberate the 
Czestochowa and Piotrkow area. This great effort of the 
Home Army was made possible by the full and selfless sup- 
port of all classes of the Polish community.” 


THE ARMY 


Everywhere Polish soldiers have won the profound friend- 
ship of their Allied comrades in arms. In Norway the Polish 
Highland Brigade fought side by side with British troops, 
French Alpine Chasseurs and the French Foreign Legion. At 
Tobruk and El Ghazala in Libya and in Egypt the Polish Car- 


pathian Brigade maintained happy and warm relations with 
New Zealand, Australian, British and Czech troops. The 
Polish forces defending the sector of the Scottish coast were 
in close friendship with the Scottish Command as well as 
with all Scotland. A couple of hundred Polish officers or- 
ganized British colonial forces in West Africa. Some of them 
are now fighting in Burma. 

The Poles began fighting in Italy in 1943. when an inter- 
national commando force landed there The Polish comman- 
dos fought side by side with British and Belgians on the 
rivers Sangro and Garigliano in Southern Italy. Later the 
Polish Corps captured Monte Cassino, Piedimonte, Ancona, 
and other towns in close cooperation with British and Amer- 
ican, French and Indian, New Zealand and even Italian units. 
All these Allied forces were able to see with their own eyes 
the valor and comradeship of the Poles. 


In the battle for 
| France in 1940, Polish 
divisions covered the re- 
treat of an entire French 
army corps in Alsace 
: and Lorraine and on the 
Marne. They went on 

fighting for several days 

after Petain had de- 

clared that France must 

surrender and lay down 

arms. In 1944, the 

Poles were again fight- 

ing in France, as part of 

the Canadian Army. 
winning high praise 

Ml from General Crerar 
Field - Marshal Mont- 
8 9% gomery, and the friend- 
S ship and admiration of 

the Canadian, British 
and American soldiers, 
The share of Polish Fighter Pilots in especially after the 
destroying Flying Bombs was 11% Poles closed the “Fa- 
laise Gap” and won the 

battle of Chambois. The inhabitants of Abbeville and other 
towns of France, along with the Belgians of Ypres and Ghent. 
and the Dutch of Breda, regarded the Poles as their liber- 
ators. Meanwhile Italian towns were again and again demon- 
strating their gratitude to the Polish soldiers who had 
brought them freedom, while the Pope gave them special 
praise, officially declaring his feeling for them again and again 
to the whole world. To all the Allies the Polish soldiers were 
faithful brothers and reliable colleagues on the field of battle. 


NAVY 

Of the vessels of the Polish Navy, operating in the Baltic, 
some managed to get out of this landlocked sea in Septem- 
ber 1939 in time to reach bases in Allied ports. Units of the 
Navy have been fighting from the beginning of the war in 
the North Sea. the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean sea. The 
exploits of the submarine Wilk, and later the even more 
sensational saga of the Orsel are known to all the world. 
Polish surface and submarine craft have taken part in almost 
every Allied naval operation, and also in combined land-sea 
operations. The story includes Narvik, Dunkirk, Spitzber- 
gen, the Lofotens, Tobruk, Dieppe. the great landings in 
North Africa, the invasion of Italy, and finally the culminat- 
ing invasion of Normandy. 

Polish destroyers have formed part of innumerable convoys 
(over 700 up to the present), including convoys on the north- 
ern route of military supplies to Russia, and also during the 
period of the dangerous running of supplies through the 
blockade to Malta. The Polish destroyer Piorun was the 
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first to sight the German battleship Bismarck, and the first 
to engage her. The same destroyer evacuated Russian gold 
to America. The remarkable battles of the Polish destroyers 
Blyskawica and the Piorun with more numerous enemy 
forces are well known. Almost every Polish destroyer’s log 
contains reports of German U-Boats sunk and airplanes shot 
down. Two Polish subs have sunk 43 enemy vessels in the 
Mediterranean alone. At the end of 1944 Polish sailors held 
fifty per cent of the total number of British decorations con- 
ferred on Allied seamen, excluding Americans. 


AIR FORCE 


Among the many thousands of Polish soldiers evacuated 
from France in the latter part of June, 1940, approximately 
8,000 were flyers, among whom were various specialists. 
They came without a single plane, practically unfamiliar with 
British aircraft. They were certain of a hospitable reception 
but they had to earn the confidence of their British colleagues. 

The first Polish unit, Squadron 303, subsequently called 
the Kosciuszko Squadron, was put into fighting trim by 

(Please turn to page 6) 


THE UNRELENTING STRUGGLE 
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Losses of the Polish Navy 


(Continued from page 5) 

August 31, 1940. This squadron, together with Squadron 
302, which was organized later, participated in all the major 
engagements with the German Air Force during the crucial 
Battle of Britain. According to official data, Squadrons 302 
and 303 shot down 142 enemy planes with 23 additional 
probably destroyed, while Polish flyers serving in British 
squadrons shot down 77 more plus 16 probables. All in all 
the Poles contributed to the destruction of 219 enemy planes 
and to the probable destruction of 39 additional craft. Ac- 
cordingly, every eighth German shot down over London was 
accounted for by a Pole. The five years total of enemy planes 
destroyed by Polish pilots is: 71144 destroyed, 173 damaged 
and 229 1/6 probably destroyed. 

The number of German planes shot down by Squadron 303 
was thrice the average number of planes downed by any one 
other Allied squadron. Squadron 303 suffered only one-third 
the number of casualties in comparison with other units. 

George Saunders, the official historiographer of the Battle 
of Britain, characterized Polish pilots: “Among the pursuit 
flyers the Poles are excellent. Their bravery is immense and 
their skill borders on the superhuman. The Poles have ren- 
dered signal services.” 

In addition to combats, to constant patrol service over the 
sea together with the Coastal Command and to the escorting 
of Allied bombers, the Polish air force participated in military 
operations in Tunisia, Sicily, Italy and over France. Polish 
pilots destroyed 11% of the flying bombs that menaced 
Southern England during a major portion of 1944. 

At the moment, the Polish air force is fourth in size among 
those of the United Nations (after the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia) and consists of 14 squadrons. It is 
larger than the combined air forces of France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, Holland and Belgium. 


“The magnificent part played by the Polish soldiers in the Fif- 
teenth Army Group is dramatized by this ceremony today—the 
award of the Order of Virtuti Militari to some of your most valiant 
men. This decoration is the highest decreed by Poland for its 
valorous. 

"I am delighted to be here and to see these soldiers rewarded 
for their heroism on the field of battle. The Polish Corps has 
acquitted itself splendidly on the ltalian front. From Sangro to 
Cassino, to Ancona and Pesaro, and the plains beyond, you men 
have fought with bravery, intelligence and enthusiasm to destroy 
the enemy. 

“The success of your efforts to date is ample evidence of good 
soldiering, and even more conclusive evidence of the highest type 
of leadership. Thus you have been fortunate in being commanded 
by that fine officer, Gen. Wladyslaw Anders. 

“When General George C. Marshall recently visited the Italian 
front he told me how impressed he was with the fighting spirit, 
forcefulness and determination of the troops under the command 
of the Fifteenth Army Group. 

“The same sentiments were expressed to me by General! Sir 
Archibald Nye, Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

“Both these great leaders wanted me to convey to the troops 
their appreciation for the excellent job that is being done on this 
front. Both of them realize the physical difficulties of our fight. 
And both of them feel that you men are doing your utmost to 
shorten the conflict by defeating and destroying the Germans. 

“They are proud of you for helping to pin down 25 German 
divisions, which might otherwise be making the task of the Allies 
more difficult on the Eastern or Western fronts. 

"| feel very fortunate in having under my command the valiant 
men of the Second Polish Corps. 

“| am proud of the fact that the fine work done by General 
Anders has resulted in his promotion to a post of even greater 
responsibility than the one he now holds. 

"i want each of you in the Polish Corps to know that we value 
your contribution to this great Allied cause. Good luck and God 
bless you!” 

—General Mark Clark addressing Polish soldiers on the 
Italian front, March 21, 1945. 


The Shevchenko Scientific Society of Lwow — 1873-1939 


by KAROL ROSNOWSKI 


NE of the most startling pieces of news about the 
() activities of the German occupants in Lwow which 

reached America within the last few months was that 
of the liquidation of the three famous Lwow scientific libra- 
ries: that of Lwow University, of the Ossolinski National 
Institute and the Shevchenko Scientific Society. The three 
libraries were ruthlessly and haphazardly merged into one 
central municipal library. This action with the simultaneous 
suspension of all the activities of the three institutions may 
be regarded as the closing chapter of that period in the his- 
tory of Lwow and of entire former Galicia during which this 
most fortunate of Polish provinces enjoyed full freedom of 
cultural and scholarly development. 

In 1867 Galicia was granted political and cultural auton- 
omy by the Austrian government. This made it possible for 
both nationalities inhabiting that territory, the Poles and 
the Ukrainians, to have schools conducted in their own lan- 
guage. and to develop their own cultural institutions of learn- 
ing. The chief scientific institution of the Ukrainians (called 
Ruthenians in the 19th century) and a 
symbol of their educational and cul- 
tural development was, since the end 
of the 19th century until the outbreak 
of the second world war, the Shevchen- 
ko Scientific Society in Lwow. 

It was founded in 1873 by a handful 
of Ukrainian patriots in Russia who. 
in anticipation of persecutions of 
Ukrainian culture by the tsarist re- 
gime, wished to assure it some kind of 
haven outside Russia. For the 10,000 
Austrian gulden which they had col- 
lected among themselves they pur- 
chased in 1874 a printing shop in 
lwow that became the foundation of 
the Society’s existence. Its name was 
at first the “Shevchenko Society.” Ac- 
cording to the by-laws written partly 
by the eminent Ukrainian patriot My- 
hailo Drahomanov and approved by 
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HAYKOBOrO TOBAPUCTBA 
IMEHM LUEBYEHKA 


TOM CLIV 


Galician authorities 
in December, 1873, 
the aim of the So- 
ciety was “to support 
the development of 
Ruthenian (Ukraini- 
an) Literature.” 
Among the Ukraini- 
an patriots in Galicia 
who organized the 
Society were the out- 
standing member of 
Parliament, Reverend 
Stephen Kachala, two 
professors of 
Lwow University, 
Omelan and Alexan- 
der Ohonovsky and 
a young high school 
teacher Julian Ro- 
manchuk, who later 
was to play an im- 
portant role in the 
Ukrainian national 
movement. 


The Society was 
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HAKSIADOM TOBAPHCTBA 
3 DPYKAPHI HAYKOBOFO TOBAPHCTBA IMEHH LUEBYEHKA 


Journal of the Shevchenko Scientific 

Society, published with the assistance of 

the Polish Ministry of Education in War- 
saw. Lwow, 1937. 


Headquarters of Shevchenko Scientific Society 
in Lwow. 


formed in the nick of 
time, for only three HAYKOBE TOBAPHCTBO IMEHM LIEBYEHKA 
Š NPayi wii HERYEHKO3JHABCTAA 


years later (1876) USERN 

the Ukrainian na- lL _ SS = 
tional movement was 
violently attacked by 
the Russian govern- 
ment. Writing in the 
Ukrainian language 
was forbidden with 
the exception of his- 
torical works and 
fiction. At the same 
time it was strictly 
forbidden to bring to 
Russia Ukrainian 
books printed abroad. 
As if in answer to 
these Draconian 
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1933 


Shevchenko in France, published by the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society in Lwow, 1933. 


orders, the young Society published in 
1880 its first book, Professor Omelan 
Ohonovsky’s Studien auf dem Gebiete 
der Ruthenischen Sprache, dealing with 
the independence of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage in the family of Slavonic lan- 
guages. Another achievement of the 
Society was its taking over in 1885 of 
the literary and scientific periodical 
Zoria (Rainbow) which it published 
until 1897. “Zoria” was an outlet for 
Ukrainian writers on both sides of the 
border and became an important factor 
im the development of the Ukrainian 
intellectual movement. For instance, the first great work of 
Ukrainian scholarship in Galicia, Omelan Ohonovsky's Isto- 
ria Ruskot Literatury (History of Ruthenian Literature) 
was first printed on the pages of that periodical. In spite of 
these good beginnings the existence of the Society in its 
first years was by no means assured and its activity was not 
too efficient. ' 

Only since 1892 when—again on the initiative of Ukrai- 
nian patriots in Russia—the Society went through a funda- 
mental reorganization, becoming de facto an Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, its activities and its importance in the 
scholastic world began to grow rapidly. The new organiza- 
tion definitely established in 1898, limited the actual member- 
ship to persons with adequate scholarly qualifications. It 
concentrated its activities in three sections : that of history and 
philosophy, of philology, and of mathematics, natural science 
and medicine. A number of Committees was set up within the 
frame work of these sections. The library of the Society put 
special emphasis on books on Ukrainian life and culture. 

The true spiritus movens and organizer of the activities of 
the Society was the eminent historian and patriot Prof. My- 
hailo Hrushevsky, summoned in 1894 from Kiev to take the 
chair of Ukrainian history in the University of Lwow. In 
1895 he took over the editorship of the Society’s organ 
Zapysky Naukovoho Tovarystva im. Shevchenka (Journal 

(Please turn to page 12) 


GERMANY’S 


Fragment of famous triptych by Wit Stwosz stolen by the Germans from 
St. Mary's Church in Cracow. 


It was their aim completely to destroy Polish culture, 

both by murdering all Polish and Jewish intellectuals and 
by stealing or destroying art treasures, in support of their 
lying propaganda assertion that there never has been a Po- 
lish culture, or that what there was was of German origin 
and inspiration. 


IÈ Poland, the Germans have been particularly thorough. 


* From LOOTED TREASURE: Germany’s Raid on Art. By 
George Mihan. Alliance Press, Ltd., London. 94 pp. 


Freedom is an indispensable con- 
dition for every sort of cultural de- 
velopment of the individual, nation 
and state. Poland, enslaved for 
over a century, had an ample 
chance to feel what the loss of in- 
dependence means to a nation. A 
strong feeling for tradition and a 
love tor works of art did not allow 
her to rest even during those hard 
years. In some branches of art, as 
for example painting and literature, 
Poland gathered a rich crop. 

Fully realizing the meaning of 
intellectual and cultural life, the 
Germans knew that by attacking 
and ruiming this life they would 
hurt Poland where she was most 
vulnerable. Over a hundred Uni- 
versity professors were deported to 
concentration camps; teachers and 
leaders of intellectual life met with 
the same fate. Many were ex- 
ecuted or died of starvation and 
exhaustion. All universities and 
colleges were closed by the Ger- 
mans; the entire school system 
ceased to exist—in their opinion, 
knowledge was unnecessary for 
“future slaves.’ Nearly all the 
public libraries were destroyed, 
their contents burned or thrown 
into the rivers. Poles were not 
allowed to enter the few libraries 
which had escaped destruction. 
Famous Polish and foreign books 
were confiscated from book shops 
and in their place appeared cheap 
pornography and Nazi literary 


Canaletto Hall, Royal Castle, Warsaw. 
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All treasures of the Royal Castle in Warsaw were taken 
to Germany and the Castle itself blown up. 


RAID ON POLISH ART °° 


by GEOR‘E MIHAN 


Here is a section of the National Art @'Y as it looked after the Germans took 


over. The Polish works of art have been © away and in their stead is a German 
propaga! &xhibit. 


propaganda. Concert halls, the- 
atres and cinemas—all these 
ceased to exist in Poland. No Pole 
was allowed to come near a wire- 
less, artists were forced to do 
physical labor. The Germans were 
methodical in keeping to their pro- 
gran. ‘Their design was clear. 
‘They murdered not only the peo- 
ple, but also destroyed everything 
of intellectual value which could 
bear witness to Poland's civiliza- 
tion, They looted and gutted, burn- 
ed, robbed and ruined everything 
they could lay hands on, Every 
symbol of Polish freedom had to 
disappear. 

German scholars are responsible 
for the plundering in Europe, and 
especially in Slavonic countries. 
Long before the war they had been 
preparing their plans. Many of 
them visited Poland a few years 
before the war and also sent their 
students there—supposedly for his- 
torical research and scientific pur- 
poses, but actually to spy upon and 
secretly to draw up inventories of 
Polish museums and collections. 

Special institutes dealt with the 
problem of Germanization in the 
occupied countries, In Poland there 
was the Institut für Deutsche Ost- 
arbeit with its head office in Cra- 
cow and branches in Warsaw, 
Lwow and other cities. Its staff 
travelled all over the country, plun- 
dering and looting everything of 
value. The pseudo-exploratory 
work of the “Institut” was to show 
the world the ancient roots of Ger- 
man culture in Poland and to point 
out that all artistic, intellectual and 
even economic achievements orig- 
inated in Germany. 

A different system was used for 
immediate proceedings, In Poznan 
the plundered church of St. Mi- 
chael was the seat of the Buchsam- 
melstelle, which was nothing else 
but a collection of stolen books and 
manuscripts. There all the books 
were sorted and the more valuable 
volumes sent to German libraries 
in Berlin, Leipzig, Greifswald and 
Breslau. The remaining books were 
taken to the “State” Library in 
Poznan. Many valuable Polish ed- 
itions went to salvage and were 
turned into pulp. 

In their ruthless urge for de- 
struction and blind hatred the Ger- 
mans bombed and demolished 
monuments, ancient buildings, mu- 
seums—anything in fact which was 
a proof of existing tradition in Po- 
land. Dtring this campaign of 
destruction, which is, of course, a 
violation of international law, the 


This statue of President Woodrow Wilson in Poznan was dismantled 
by the Germans. 


following buildings in Warsaw were destroyed or damaged : 

lhe classical, Evangelical Church built at the end of the 
18th century; the Church of the Holy Cross with the urn 
containing the heart of Chopin; the Church of St. Alexander : 
and the Gothie Cathedral of St. John. The fires started by 
bombardment also destroyed many valuable libraries includ- 
ing the Przezdziecki Library, the Central War Library, the 
Archives of the Ministry of Public Education, the collection 
of the Rapperswil Museum and many others. In the Zamoy- 
ski Library which originated in the 16th century, eighteen 
rooms with thousands of valuable manuscripts and scientific 
hooks, were completely ‘destroyed. The Krasinski Library 
lost a number of its most precious manuscripts during the 
bombardment of Warsaw. 

The Great Theatre built in the 19th century by Corazzi in 
the classical style of the time was completely gutted with its 
rich store of decorations, costumes and paintings. Many of 
the beautiful old palaces, former residences of the Polish 
nobility, shared the same fate. Among them were the Colle- 
gium Nobilium, the Koniecpolski Palace, the Raczynski Pal- 
ace, the Blue Palace, the Kazmierzowski Palace, and the 
Leszczynski Palace. 


(Please turn to page 14) 


Representative Clare Boothe Luce among Polish Wacs during her visit to the Polish Second Corps on the Italian front. 
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Representative Clare Boothe Luce Visits The 
Polish Second Corps on the Italian Front 


URING March, American Congresswoman 
D Clare Boothe Luce, who had been visiting 

various front line troops in Italy, as the 
guest of General Mark Clark, spent some time 
with soldiers of the Polish Second Corps. Long a 
friend of Poland, Mrs. Luce was deeply impressed 
by what she saw on the Second Corps front. 

When. following her visit she was interviewed 
by a Polish war correspondent, Mrs. Luce thus 
described the impressions that she brought back 
with her from her front line visit : 

“Being a woman,” she began, “I was naturally 
interested in the work of your women volunteers. 
I spent some pleasant hours among your women 
drivers. I am full of admiration for their hard 
work at the front line and I admire their courage 
and enthusiasm. 

“They are really brave girls. And in spite of 
all that, they have not lost their feminine charm. 
Their living quarters are really prettily arranged 
and cared for. 

“. .. My souvenirs from my stay with the Sec- 
ond Corps are an album of photographs represent- 
ing the Corps’ victory at Monte Cassino, presented 
by General Anders, a badge of the Carpathian 
Division (a pine tree) and a swastika flag, cap- 
tured by those soldiers when they took a German 
gun. I heard about those boys as far back as 
when they were still fighting in Tobruk (Libya).” 

When asked whether her visit to the Polish 
Corps was her first encounter with Poles, Mrs. 
Luce replied: “Oh, no! I have known and still 
know many Poles in America. I knew your 
famous Paderewski, Pawel Kochanski the violin- 
ist, and have many contacts with American Poles. 

“T also know Poland. In 1939, just before the 
outbreak of war, I stayed with our Ambassador, 
Anthony Drexel-Biddle, and with him I travelled 
through Poland. I spent some time on Count George Po- 
tocki’s estate, east of Lwow. I was the first journalist to send 
reports to America—just before September 1st—in which I 
stated, after having watched the life and general atmosphere 
in Poland, that she would certainly be the first country to 
fight for her rights and that she would not agree to any 
compromise. 

“I left Poland for France and then went on to Holland. 
There I met the American attaché whom I had previously 
seen in Warsaw. I did not see him again until this morning. 
when I was visiting the Fifth Army front. He greeted me 
with the following words: ‘I am sure the Germans will start 
a great offensive because whenever J met you, in Poland 
or in Holland, the Germans seemed to appear immediately 
afterwards.’ ” 

The Polish correspondent told Representative Luce that 
her frequent defense of Polish rights in Congress and at 
various meetings was well-known among Poles and asked 
her to say something about that to the Polish soldiers fighting 
at present on the Italian front. 

Mrs. Luce replied: “When Churchill declared some weeks 
ago in the House of Commons that Great Britain would as- 
sure British nationality to the Polish soldiers who would not 
desire or who would not be able to return to Poland. I re- 
plied to this in Congress, saying that this could not be con- 
sidered a solution to the Polish problem. 

“One can offer nothing else to the Poles but their own 
free and independent homeland. I am of this opinion and 
will stick to it. There was much reaction to, and support of. 
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General Szyszko-Bohusz receives a report from a Polish Wac as 
Congresswoman Luce looks on. 
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this opinion in Congress and although perhaps not every- 
thing that has been said in Congress about Poland was pub- 
lished, I am certain that many others understand their prob- 
lem as well as I do.” 

Asked whether she thought that the freeing of Poland from 
the German armies could be considered equal to the liberation 
of that country, Mrs. Luce replied, “I am not in Poland now 
and I do not know what things are like there at the present 
time. But I am sure that it was not for a Poland of that 
kind that her soldiers fought and that they dream of, and it 
is not a Poland of that kind that America expected. 

“Not until Poland is governed by such Poles as she will 
herself choose, can there be any question of real freedom.” 

The correspondent further questioned her. “Do you agree 
that it would be against any logical thought if there were to 
be no representatives of Poland at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Poland having been the first nation to fight in the 
defense of right and justice?” 

Mrs. Luce replied: “That question does not require an 
answer. But | consider that it would be much better if there 
were to be no Poles at all at the San Francisco Conference 
than that their interests should be represented by someone 
who is not Poland’s real representative, Poland's real emis- 
sary, and not even a Polish citizen. 

“You can be sure. and you can assure all the Polish sol- 
diers, that I am not alone in my feelings. Poland has many 
sincere and real friends in America. And to end. I should 
like to add one more thing: after the Crimea Conference 

(Please turn to page 15) 


THE SHEVCHENKO SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY OF LWOW — 1873-1939 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the Shevchenko Scientific Society), which was started in 
1892 and in 1897 he became the Society’s President. He 
continued both these functions for many years until 1913. 
rendering invaluable services to the Society. Under his lead- 
ership the Society assumed an important place among scien- 
tiie institutions and his publications were a valuable source 
of information about the history and culture of the Ukrainian 
nation. 

Under Hrushevsky’s editorship 112 volumes of Zapysky 
were published besides a number of publications of the his- 
torico-philosophical and philological sections and 8 yearbooks 
of the literary periodical Literaturno-Naukovy: Vuistnyk 
(Review of Literature and Learning) (1898-1906). To him 
the Society owes also its most valuable publication—the 
Istoria Ukrainy-Rusy in 7 volumes published in the series of 
the historico-philosophical section, 

Hrushevsky had many prominent co-workers such as the 
remarkable poet and erudite student of literature Ivan 
Franko, the ethnographer Volodymyr Hnatiuk and a few 
others. Through their efforts not only the Society’s publica- 
tions reached a high scholarly level but the Society itself was 
placed on a permanent financial foundation. Assisted by gen- 
erous donations from Ukrainian patriots in Russia and sub- 
sidized by the Austrian Government and the Galician Diet, 
the Society was able to publish many books, enrich its col- 
lections and acquire buildings for the location of them and 
to make them accessible to research workers. 

The first World War checked the Society’s further pro- 
gress. It not only thinned the ranks of its co-workers but 
seriously undermined its financial foundations, for the ex- 
cellently equipped printing shop, which before the war had 
been one of the chief sources of the Society’s income, was 
taken to Russia by the fleeing Russian armies. The loss was 
felt even more due to the circumstance that the high tension 
of Polish-Ukrainian relations in the first years following the 
war eliminated any possibility of applying to Polish author- 
ities for help. 

In spite of these difficulties the Society resumed its work 
as soon as political conditions became stabilized. New year- 
books of the Society’s organ Zapysky Naukovoho Tovarystva 
im. Shevchenka began to appear, various sections and Com- 
mittees were reopened and new commissions came into being 
as for instance that of classic philology, of physiography, of 
studies on Shevchenko, etc. The Library was soon put in 
order and in 20 years it had doubled its collection. (At the 
outbreak of the war it had about a quarter of a million vol- 
umes). The Polish Government in full appreciation of the 
library as chief center of studies on Ukrainian culture, grant- 
ed it the right to one free copy (so-called “obligatory”) of 
any publication in the Ukrainian language that appeared 
within the boundaries of Poland. Another source of the 
Library’s growth was an extensive exchange of publications 
among scientific Societies and other institutions in Poland 
and abroad. 

The growth of the Society’s museum proceeded at a no 
less rapid pace. Next to the cultural-historical museum, a 
new museum of natural history was founded and a separate 
one for the collection of war relics, which was in reality a 
museum of the Ukrainian struggle for freedom. The very 
fact that a museum perpetuating this Ukrainian struggle for 
freedom which, after all, was a struggle against the Polish 
State was allowed to be founded and to develop freely is 
eloquent proof of the tolerance of Polish authorities. The 
Poles tried to suppress only direct moves against the state 
but never tried to suppress the sentiments and feelings of 
the people. Thus, former officers of the Ukrainian army were 
even permitted to publish their paper Litopys Chervonoi 
Kalyny (Annals of the Red Viburnum) dealing exclusively 
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Oisard toward the future’s light 
asa Poland fights the fight, 
Ainswenne the crafty foes, 
Never flinching from the blows. 


Dei bright her future glows. 
Jane Joyce O'Ryan 


with the history of the Polish-Ukrainian war, while official 
condolences were sent by Polish military authorities on the 
occasion of the death of General M. Tarnavsky, ex-comman- 
der of the Ukrainian armies in their war with Poland. 


Particularly active among the various sections of the So- 
ciety, after the war, was that of mathematics, natural science 
and medicine. It founded a splendid Chemico-Bacteriological 
Institute. It was also instrumental in setting up the Ukrai- 
nian Hospital in Lwow, just before this war. Under its pro- 
tection was also the wild life reservation in Gorgany founded 
by Metropolitan Szeptycki a few years before the war. 

The Society’s members took part in many scientific con- 
gresses in Poland and abroad. Many were elected regular 
members of other scientific societies and vice versa. A large 
percentage of the Society’s members were foreign scientists 
of non-Ukrainian nationality, among them the prominent 
Polish Slavists Alexander Bruckner, Jan Baudouin de Cour- 
tenay and Jan Los. 

Relations with the Polish Government, at first not very 
cordial, were greatly improved in the course of time. In 
1928-29 the Society received the first subsidies from the Gov- 
ernment and community funds and beginning in 1933 it was 
steadily subsidized by the Government. To further help the 
Society financially the Government in recent years commis- 
sioned it with printing the textbooks for schools where teach- 
ing was conducted in the Ukrainian language, and with print- 
ing jobs for the Ukrainian Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in Warsaw, maintained by the Polish Government. The In- 
stitute in question also recruited many of its members from 
the ranks of the Society. 

During the 50 years of its existence, the Society had an 
output of 155 volumes of the scientific magazine Zapysky, 16 
volumes of publications of the historical and philosophical 
section, 21 volumes of publications of the philological sec- 
tion, 29 volumes of the section of mathematics, natural sci- 
ence and medicine, 15 volumes of archive materials, 11 vol- 
umes of historical sources, 7 volumes of monuments of Ukrai- 
nian language and literature, 58 volumes of ethnographic 
works and materials, 4 volumes of statistical works, 5 vol- 
umes of bibliographic materials, 6 volumes of books and 
several yearbooks on law, 3 fascicles of reports of the phys- 
iographic commission, 1 volume of studies in the field of 
classical philology, 8 volumes of popular history, several 
yearbooks of historical and literary periodicals, 73 volumes 
on the history of the Society as well as many occasional 
publications. 

To a certain extent this list gives us a picture of the many- 
sidedness of the scientific achievement of the Society, brought 
to life in difficult conditions by the hard efforts and sacrifice 
of a relatively small group of devoted men. It is an achieve- 
ment of which Polish Ukrainians may well be proud and 
whose growth in the last years before this war bears eloquent 
witness to the friendly attitude of the Polish government and 
population to the culture of the brotherly Ukrainian nation. 


How Wincuk and Marjan Captured a German Gun 


by TADEUSZ ZAJACZKOWSKI 


They told me their story as 
we sat under the widespread- 
ing branches of an oak on the 
slope of a green hill near the 
Metauro River in Italy. Both 


were sergeants, broad-shoul- 
dered, tall, cheerful young 
chaps. They were Wincenty 


C. from Wolozyn and Marjan 

W. from Miechow. They were 

motorcyclists of the Krecho- 

wiak Uhlans. 
Wincuk spoke for both and 
told me a story that sounds like 

a tale from Sienkiewics, but 

which nevertheless is quite true. 
A tanks attacked a little Ital- 

ian town called Agugliano 
on the Esino River. Our Uhlans 
were to strike at the railroad 
tracks near Chiaravalle. When 
we had already engaged the 
enemy, our commanding officer 
sent us motorcyclists to maintain 
communications with the attack- 
ing force. 

We got as far as a crossroads, 
and asked a gendarme which way 
the attackers had gone. He said to the right. Since we knew 
that our platoon was with the second force, we turned left. 
We rode and rode until we were out of earshot of the battle. 
I asked Marjan what we were to do next. He replied: 
“Drive on, we must meet someone! .. .” So we drove on. 

We got to Camerata. drove through the hamlet and rode 
along the river—there was no sign of Polish troops—but the 
Italians dashed out of their houses only to run back and 
hide. They had noticed that all was not well and asked one 
another who we were. When they learned that we were 
Poles, they brought out wine and food and welcomed us 
royally. But that didn’t dispel our worry. We were still 
quite lost. (om 

We stopped near a hut. An Italian came out and, pointing 
in a certain direction, told us that German cannons were 
there. We in turn told lim that our a) 
Polish artillery was right behind us. We ( cy 
didn’t want him to know that we were 
lost. 

I turned to Marjan, “Well, do we go 
on or don’t we? A German cannon has 
a crew of at least 10 men.” Maryan re- 
plied: “Why not, we can take care of 
them all right! 

So we went on. In a ditch near a 
peaceful pasture where some horses still 
grazed was the German artillery piece. 
It was too late to turn back. We dropped 
down behind our motorcycles and 
pulled out our tommy guns. We ad- 
vanced upon them, but not a single Ger- 
man was anywhere near the gun. A car- 
bine hung on from the barrel. Marjan 
took it down and opened the magazine. 
It was loaded. We could put that gun to 
good use. 

Then we saw a gate at the further side 
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Their German booty. 


of the field. We went over to it. I kept a sharp look-out to 
the right while Marjan watched the left. In a farm yard we 
saw an Italian farmer. I called to him to come over to us. 
He noticed that I was motioning to him with a pistol in my 
hand and dashed into the hut. At that moment a German 
jumped out from behind the coal pile and made for the 
bushes. “Look!—Germans!” I yelled gleefully to Marjan. 

The German came back out of the bushes. Covering him 
with my pistol I called “halt!” He took to his heels. I had 
shot four times at him when Marjan cried: “There's one on 
the right!” He in turn ran into the bushes as we directed our 
fire on him. 

We remained at the gate, waiting for them to open fire so 
that we could finish off the whole business. But when two, 
then three minutes passed, one German came out of the little 
house, his hands held high. “Listen.” I 
said, “be careful, they're tricky. One of 
us had better disarm him while the other 
covers him from here.” Marjan said that 
he would go, but I wanted the job my- 
self. Finally he went. We had already 
taken two carbines. We searched him 
thoroughly. Marjan asked him how many 
more there were, The German. using his 
fingers. indicated that there were six al- 
together. Then we told him by means 
of gestures to call them out, or we would 
shoot him on the spot. So he called them 
and they began coming out one by one. 

The first one came out alone, then two 
came together. We searched and dis- 
armed them as fast as they came out. 
Both of us however were uneasy. If 
they only knew that we two were alone 

. so I walked over to the gate and 
yelled “Hello!” The Germans swallow- 
(Please turn to page 15) 


GERMANY’S RAID ON POLISH ART 


(Continued from page 9) 

The Belvedere, former residence of Marshal Pilsudski. was 
partly destroyed, as was also its collection of Pilsudski’s per- 
sonal belongings and souvenirs. 

There are hundreds of buildings which could be mentioned 
here. hut the best example of German methods used in Po- 
land 1s the intentional destruction of the Royal Castle in 
Warsaw. During the German bombardment of Warsaw in 
September 1939, this 13th century monument of Polish cul- 
ture, renovated in the 17th and 18th centuries. was shelled 
heavily by artillery fire. German newspapers admitted that 
this was done purposely. Military operations, however. did 
not destroy the building completely. Part of the Castle 
might have been saved, but the Germans had no intention of 
doing so and forbade its repair. Upon his arrival at the 
Castle on October 18, 1939, Governor-General Frank gave 
orders for its complete destruction. The collections and in- 
terior fittings were taken away. Marble mantelpieces. floors, 
even whole staircases were torn down and thrown into the 
yard where they were soon ruined by rain and frost. Among 
the looted treasures were a series of paintings by Canaletto. 
representing scenes of Warsaw, sculptures. tapestries, furni- 
ture and carpets. 

At Frank’s order many of these works of art were taken 
to Cracow and there used to furnish the rooms of high Ger- 
man officials; others were grabbed by the Gestapo or sold 
to antique dealers. By the end of February 1940 all that was 
left of the Castle was a bare ruin. 

After total warfare followed total Germanization. The 
University in Poznan with its library was completely Ger- 
manized and all Polish professors removed. All trace of Po- 
lish culture disappeared from libraries and museums. Large 
libraries such as the Raczynski Library in Poznan, the Dzia- 
tvnski collection and others were confiscated. The Mielzyn- 
ski Museum, the Wielkopolskie Museum, the Museum of 
Folk Art. the Army Museum in Poznan were all confiscated. 
Churches were turned into cinemas and store rooms for fur- 
niture. The stocks of Polish books in Polish bookshops in 
the “incorporated” territories were turned into woodpulp. 

Among the monuments destroyed in Poznan were 
Oleszezynski's famous monument of the Polish poet Mickie- 
wicz, the monument of Christ, monuments of the Polish mu- 
sicians Moniuszko and Chopin, of Kosciuszko (this monu- 
ment was presented to the town by the Polish emigrants in 
the U.S.A.) and the monument of President Wilson. 

The famous Cathedral in Gniezno, erected in the 9th cen- 
tury and the scene of many Polish coronations. was turned 
into a concert hall by the German authorities. The treasury 
of its archdiocese, hidden in the Monastery of the Capuchins 
in Lubartow, was discovered and looted. The libraries of the 
Ecclesiastic Seminaries at Gniezno and Plock were partly 
destroyed; the most valuable volumes from the latter were 
taken to Koenigsberg. 

The Silesian Museum at Katowice, the Pomeranian Mu- 
seum in Torun. the Municipal Collections of Bydgoszcz, 
Inowroclaw, etc., were confiscated and parts of the Library 
of the Silesian Institute and the Silesian Public Library were 
taken to Breslau and Bytom. All editions from public libra- 
ries such as the Popular Libraries Society or the Elementary 
School Libraries were destroyed, mostly burned. The famous 
Kornik collection of armor and books was broken up. A 
similar fate was suffered by the Goluchow gallery of paint- 
ing. majolica and Greek pottery. the Okoniewski collection 
of religious art in Pelplin and other private collections such 
as Winnogora, Miloslaw, Samostrzele, Czerniejewo. The 
Rogalin Gallery of Art was turned into a Hitler Jugend 
camp. 

The Hauptverwaltung der Bibliotheken in Cracow had as 
its task the transformation of all Polish libraries into Ger- 
man state libraries without any consideration for the organic 
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structure of the specific collections which were either burned 
or divided up. The Staatsbibliothek had its headquarters in 
the ancient Jagiellonian Library, one of the oldest libraries in 
Poland, founded in 1364. Added to it were parts of the 
library of the Polish Academy of Sciences, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Mining Academy, the Pedagogical Library 
and others. All these libraries were first of all occupied by 
the German authorities and all the more valuable volumes 
taken to Berlin, Leipzig. Breslau, as for example the famous 
Book of Guilds of Balthazar Behem, a masterpiece of Cracow 
miniaturists from the end of the 15th century. Priceless illum- 
inated manuscripts and incunabula were also stolen. 

This also happened in Warsaw, where the Staatsbibliothek 
was formed from the old University Library and combined 
with the National Library, the remnants of the Krasinski 
Library and a number of other public and private libraries. 

It has been estimated that 60 to 70 per cent of Poland's 
libraries have been destroyed or carried away, or have lost 
their identity by bemg merged with other collections to form 
German State libraries. 

Naturally all the valuable collections were sent to Germany, 
such as the famous cabinet of engravings at the University 
Library in Warsaw which belonged to King Stanislaw 
August. Lublin, Wilno and Lwow shared the same fate. the 
latter after its occupation in 1941. “State” archives were 
founded in all large towns where manuscripts and documents 
were collected. All works of art had to be registered with 
the German authorities by a decree of Governor-General 
Frank, dated December 16, 1939. 

Museums and art collections in Cracow were plundered 
completely and their contents sent to an unknown destina- 
tion. Precious pictures from the Czartoryski Museum such 
as Leonardo da Vinci’s famous portrait of Cecilia Galerani. 
Raphael’s “Portrait of a Man,’ Rembrandt’s “Landscape” 
were removed. The National Museum in Cracow lost its 
most valuable objects—pictures by Baracz, Matejko, Jasin- 
ski, masterpieces like “St. John the Almsman” from the 15th 
century, the “Triptych of Lusina” by Wit Stwosz and many 
others. The remaining collections of the National Museum 
were removed from the Cloth Hall to the building of the 
Czapski Museum. The Eastern Art Section of the Museum 
(the so-called Jasienski collection) was closed. 

Other items from museums and private collections were 
distributed among private houses of German officials and 
dignitaries ; their wives looked upon museums and art collec- 
tions as pleasant and cheap gift shops. Nothing seemed more 
suitable for a present than an object of art belonging to the 
hated Poles. Hitler himself made a present to Governor- 
General Frank of Count Potocki’s beautiful palace at Krze- 
szowice, with its entire collection of works of art. Among 
the looted and confiscated museums and collections in War- 
saw were the National Museum, the War Museum. the 
Archaeological Museum, the Society for the Encouragement 
of Fine Arts. The valuable Dürer collection from the Luho- 
mirski Museum was taken to Germany. 

There are hundreds of examples one could quote, proofs 
of German violence and a hatred for the Polish nation which 
is so strong and so inhuman that it includes pictures and 
books, sculptures and buildings, in fact anything beloved and 
admired by the Polish people. Whether town or country, 
palace or cottage, everything was burned, destroyed. robbed 
and gutted. Church property was looted in the same way as 
private property. Everybody knows of the religious persecu- 
tions in Poland, of the deportation of priests to concentration 
camps and the mass execution of priests. 

The most famous specimen of religious art stolen by the 
Germans is the altar piece from the Church of Our Lady in 
Cracow. This masterpiece of Gothic art had been ordered 
by the Chapter in 1476. It took the artist. Wit Stwosz, ten 
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decisions we heard in the United States that the Polish 
Army’s morale had dropped. But I had the opportunity. per- 
sonally, to convince myself that this is not true! 

“During my visit to the Polish Second Corps when I saw 
its detachments, and during my talk today with General An- 
ders. I could see for myself that your morale is excellent, 
and that the Polish soldiers continue to know what ideals 
they are fighting for and that they will have to fight harder 
for them now than ever.” 

Congresswoman Luce visited the Polish Corps in the com- 
pany of the Polish Corps’ Deputy Commander, General 
Szyszko-Bohusz, along with American, British and Polish 
officers. Mrs. Luce also visited several units of the Auxiliary 
Transport Service and took special interest in the work of 
the Polish Women's Voluntary Transport Service Company, 
that had served with the Second Corps from the beginning 
of the fighting on the Adriatic sector. It consists of 232 Po- 


lish girls who do all their own maintenance work and drive 
three-ton trucks as well. 

In her address to the Polish Wacs Mrs. Luce said: “Amer- 
ican women during the last two years have observed with a 
constant admiration the work of the Polish women, who with 
such self-sacrifice. carry out the hard and dangerous service 
for their country. 

“On behalf of American women T greet you most cordially 
and express my wish that the heavy work that you fulfill will 
bring you back to a great and independent Poland. Good 
luck! Good luck!” 

These Polish women volunteers prepared a warm reception 
for Mrs. Luce when she visited their quarters, presented her 
with a copy of their periodical Ochotniczka (Volunteer), and 
a bouquet of flowers. They also entertained her with a num- 
ber of Polish songs. Then, accompanied by General Szyszko- 
Bohusz, Mrs. Luce visited a sector of the Polish Second 
Corps where, from a front line observation post, she became 
acquainted with the battle ground. 


HOW WINCUK AND MARJAN CAPTURED A GERMAN GUN 


(Continued from page 13) 


ed it whole. I asked where the last two were. “The Captain and 
the corporal are still in the hut,” one of them said in Italian. 

I remained to guard the group while Marjan went in after 
the two. He made a lot of noise to scare them out. The 
frightened Italian showed up instead. “Via! Via!” he told 
us. “Those two have gone!” 

Marjan and I decided not to give chase, for we were deep in 
enemy territory and there was no use taking unnecessary risks. 

We took our four Germans and tried to figure out how 
to get them back to our lines. We made them roll the can- 
non toward the barn and then we hitched two pairs of horses 
to it. Two Germans rode horseback while one sat by the 
brake and the fourth took his place on the cannon. The 
Italian farmer walked alongside. 


We rode slowly. We had gone about half a mile when our 
Germans started to grumble “Non è buono!” “No good !— 
planes will bomb and machine gun us!” And, sure enough. 
Allied planes were approaching. “Listen,” I said. “we'll 
never get back this way, one of us must go for help!” Mar- 
jan stayed to guard our captives while I went for relief. 

When I had gone about three miles and still didn’t see 
anyone, I became uneasy. What should I do—go on or re- 
turn, for he was one against four. As I turned to go back 


I saw Marjan slowly leading the horses. There was another 
addition to our party for he had picked up a second Italian 
on the way. I told him our situation. We decided to give 
the Italian farmer an empty gun. That was a good idea. I 
pretended to load a rifle and gave it to him. He immediately 
pointed it at the Germans. “Good!” 1 thought, “he’s on our 
side.” Then we went on with no further interruptions, the 
captured weapon and the Germans in the middle, the two 
Italians on the sides and we two bringing up the rear. 

We had scarcely reached the first houses when broadly 
grinning Italians ran up to our cavalcade. Girls threw flow- 
ers, the men offered wine. All of them cried at the top of 
their lungs, “Prigioniero! Prigioniero! Prisoners! Prison- 
ers!” as if we two had single-handed taken the entire German 
army prisoner. It was no use even trying to pass through 
the town. so I said to Marjan “Let's take them to the prison 
yard and then go for help!” 

And that’s what we did. We made the Germans sit down 
in the yard against the wall and put the cannon beside them. 
We took the carbines from the two Italians. Then we left 
Camerata to look for our units. Not far from the hamlet 
our artillery had an observation post. The lieutenant shook 
his head in wonder when he heard our tale. He sent two 
corporals with tommy guns and a tank, who escorted us and 
our prize to our platoon headquarters. 


GERMANY’S RAID ON POLISH ART 


(Continued from page 14) . 
years to finish it. For 450 years the triptych was the pride 
and love of every Pole. a monument to Polish skill and Polish 
labor. The altar measures 100 feet and consists of three 
parts: a central panel, flanked by a narrower one on each 
side. a predella and a composition above the central panel. 
The middle piece represents the Virgin Mary, falling asleep 
surrounded by apostles. The panels portray scenes from the 
lives of Jesus and Mary, the predella describes a genealogy 
from the life of Christ and at the top, under a canopy, 15 a 
magnificent representation of the coronation of the Virgin. 

From Cracow’s Treasury at Wawel Cathedral the enemy 
took its most precious objects, including the spear of St. 
Maurice, which had been there for ten centuries. It was a 
symbol of the independence of the Polish kings. 

From the Church of Our Lady, in addition to the above- 
mentioned altar piece, the enemy robbed paintings by Hans 
Suess von Kulmbach. representing the life of St. Catherine. 
A cycle of pictures. of the life of St. John the Evangelist, by 
the same painter, was taken from St. Florian’s Church. 

The recovery of looted treasure is a problem which be- 


a 
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comes more and more important every day. In spite of all 
their self-assurance and boastfulness the German occupants 
did not fail to consider the question of a lost war. Therein 
can be found the motive for the secrecy employed in their 
looting, for the fact that they have neither catalogues nor 
inventories of the stolen articles. They want to destroy every 
trace of their thieving. Polish museums were full of exhibits. 
not yet mentioned in catalogues simply because of a lack of 
time. On this, of course, the Germans are banking. 

A complete restitution of the stolen goods is impossible, 
but nevertheless every effort should be made to regain what 
has been robbed, substitute what has been destroyed and to 
fill the gaps which have arisen through the war. Experience 
has taught us not to trust the Germans and that is why guar- 
antees on German collections must be taken. Objects of art 
and culture should be taken from German museums, libra- 
ries and collections which would be returned to the Germans 
after their surrender of the looted treasures. Justice must be 
done to Poland as well as to all the other occupied countries. 
The guilty nations must be punished and they must restore 
and repair the damage done in their national fury. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Kenneth S. Wherry, U.S. Senator from Nebraska and Minority 
Whip, Requests Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
to Answer Some Questions on Poland 


March 31, 1945 


The Honorable Edward R. Stettinius 
The Secretary of State 

State Department 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


| am deeply disturbed lest the forthcoming United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization at San Francisco becomes a 
medium for the projection of the present wartime mentality of the 
victor nations into the peace. Personally, | find little reassurance 
in the invitations to this Conference that were issued on March 5th, 
to thirty-nine nations, invitations which were based on a condition 
that no nations are to be permitted participation in these momen- 
tous decisions until they have proved themselves “Peace-loving™ 
by issuing a declaration of war against the Axis. To me it is an 
ill omen that such truly peace-loving nations as Eire, Iceland, 
Sweden and Switzerland are deliberately excluded from this Con- 
ference. 


But, Mr. Secretary, even were | to grant the necessity for such 
arbitrary action on the part of the great victor powers towards 
small neutral nations, | would still find it impossible to be recon- 
ciled to Poland's exclusion. What of Poland, Mr. Secretary? Why 
is Poland not invited? May | hasten to assure you that in my 
humble opinion the only answer to this question which will serve 
to quiet the rising fears in the minds of my constituents must be 
an answer entirely free of evasion. A continued refusal on the part 
of our government to be frank with the American people on this 
matter will be one of the surest ways of sabotaging America’s 
participation in any future international organization. 


It is becoming perfectly obvious to every reasonable person that 
the question of Poland is no longer a matter of boundaries. The 
Curzon line was nothing but a temporary makeshift to facilitate 
armistice discussions following the last war and it has been com- 
pletely ignored ever since the Treaty of Riga in 1920 between 
Poland and Russia, to which Russia gave her full unqualified assent. 
The Polish question is not alone “territorial.” For hundreds of years 
the Polish nation has undergone territorial expansion and con- 
traction imposed on her by her more powerful neighbors. 


The Polish question is not only a matter of satisfying minorities, 
for no greater absurdity could exist than that Russia should be the 
only multi-national state permitted to exist, and such matters could 
only be honorably and justly adjusted through free plebiscites held 
under the auspices of an international commission. 


The question of Poland is not a question of security for Russia. 
The “Big Three’ have already agreed upon the permanent demob- 
ilization and disarmament of Germany, and the other nations of 
Europe are to have their security guaranteed through the new 
international organization which is to be formed at San Francisco. 
The question of Poland is not a question of compensation, for two 
wrongs have never yet made a right. Is not talk about compensat- 
ing Poland in the west for her losses in the east nothing but a 
blind to cover the doubly outrageous fact that such a compensa- 
tion would force Poland to bite off a territory and population 
which she could not possibly digest and leave her even more vul- 
nerable to the violent intervention of self-appointed "protectors"? 


Certainly the Polish question is not a question of constitutional 
versus emigre governments for as of today the Polish Government- 
In-Exile is the only legal Polish Government in existence. This is 
the government which Russia herself recognized on July 30, 1941, 
when she declared the German-Soviet treaty of 1939 null and void. 
It is significant that Russia did not withdraw this recognition until 
the tide of battle had turned in her favor, and that today Russia 
is the only nation that does not recognize the Polish Government- 
In-Exile as the legitimate Polish government. 


It seems melancholy indeed, that after more than five years of 
fighting this tragic war which originated in fulfillment of pledges 
given to Poland on March 31st, April 6th, and August 25th, 1939, 
by England, we should find ourselves debating the issue of whether 
Poland is to be an independent state at all. 1t becomes increasingly 
clear to me and to a rapidly growing number of the American 
people that this has become a crucial issue in this war. 


As such, Mr. Secretary, Poland herself has become a symbol—a 
symbol of the fate that seems to be in store for many of the small 
nations of the earth—a symbol of the kind of peace that is to issue 
from this war. If Poland is excluded fram the San Francisco Con- 
ference, upon what moral principle can the Big Three possibly lay 
the foundations of any future international organization? What 
of Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Austria, 
Turkey, Iraq? 


The recent news of the obstructionist tactics of the Lublin Com- 
mittee which has vetoed about every name on the list of 50 or 60 
persons of eminence in Poland, which the Yalta Commission now 
sitting in Moscow has suggested as possible candidates for a new 
Polish Provisional Government, has only intensified my concern for 
the future of the Polish State. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that 
this Moscow-spawned Lublin Committee includes nine Communists? 
Is it not also true that the continued conflict between the terroristic 
Lublin Regime and the underground which takes its orders from 
London is breeding a violent civil war in Poland at this very 
moment? 


Whatever may be the answers to these questions, Mr. Secretary, 
is it not time to be told the truth and the whole truth about the 
Polish situation? Have not the American people this right? Is this 
not your plain duty? Is it not time the American people were 
warned of the deadly nature of the compromises which are now 
being urged upon them by pointing out that in the case of Poland, 
what the mightiest armies of all time have been unable to effect, 
namely, the destruction of the Polish state, now threatens to be ac- 
complished through compromise? 


Mr. Secretary, the American people, their representatives in 
Congress, and |, as an individual, anxiously await answers to the 
following questions because we want to assure you we are all 
united in a desire to support America's participation in the 
genuinely democratic international organization founded upon the 
principles of justice: 


I. Why must we refuse an invitation to Poland to the San 
Francisco Conference? 


2. 1s Russia truly intent on rebuilding a peaceful world? 
If so, why does she stand in the path of Poland's participation 
in the San Francisco Conference? 


3. Will not such an act pave the way for the dissolution 
of a Polish state? 


4. Taking Poland as a symbol, what will happen to Eastern 
Europe and the Baltic countries? 


5. Asking for myself, do you expect me as a Senator or as 
an individual to support any international organization that 
excludes Poland as an independent state? 


If we are to perfect and participate in an international organi- 
zation which we hope will be based upon the principles of Christian- 
ity and Justice, it is of great importance and it is imperative that 
we have your answers to these questions naw. Millions of Americans 
are asking these same questions that are herein set forth and be- 
cause of that fact 1 am making this letter public. The same 
Americans who are interested in these questions will be interested 
in your replies, and for that reason | beg of you to likewise publi- 
cize your answers. 

Sincerely 


KENNETH S. WHERRY 


